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at our new home was in- ' 
The first thing was new -- even the 

teresting ^eriround much because 

people. ,I ^However, it recovered 

of my "ij, hy the time school opened 

enough for me to walk 

Several neighbor children on the way 

We were joined by . ? j q£ the school came 
so that nearly ^here was a dirt 

from our we usually went 

acros^the ridge for it 


That was an interesting and profitable 
term of school. Youth who didn't have the am¬ 
bition to learn did not attend. But a fine 
group did attend and studied purposefully. V?e 
formed friendships there that lasted all our 
lives, and our desire for learning was in¬ 
creased . 


After school was out in the spring, I went 
to make my headquarters with a family living 
in the village of Arbovale. It was then that 
my sister in the other county died and we made 
our walking trip there. Part of the summer was 
spent helping nearby farmers, and part of the 
time I acted as clerk in the little country 
store in the village. The storekeeper was kind 
to let me help even though I knew too little 
about the job. ^ One day a lady came in and 
asked for muslin. Now I didn't know what "muslii 
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was so I told her we didn't have any. 
out later my mistake; we did have it. 


For the next two terms of school ^ 
in the village and attended the one ro 
there. During the summer between those 

I endeavored to make a little money. ^ there 
a tannery not far away and got a 30b th • 
I lived with a family nearby and helped t em 
their garden and paid them something more 

my keep. 


The tannery purchased cattle hides and con 

verted them into leather. After the 
removed from the hides and they were dried there 
were particles of flesh and rough places that 
needed to be cut off. I was assigned to trim¬ 
ming leather. This required a very sharp knife 
and as a result my fingers were often cut and 
had to be bandaged up. 


Later I was put to work on the bark racks 
to stack bark. The acid secured from certain 
kinds of bark was used in getting the hair off 
the hides. This bark was shipped in on freight 
cars and stacked under sheds until needed. Bark 
could be peeled from the trees only during a 
certain season, so it had to be stored for the 
other parts of the year. After working on the 
bark racks for a short time I discovered that 
I could make a little more money helping a 
farmer make hay, so I changed jobs. 


It was while working in the tannery that 
I opened my first bank account. The deposit, 
of course, was meager, but being able to write 
one s own check to pay a bill created a feelinq 
Of importance. ^ 


The new job was working with the hay on a 
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large farm approximately five miles long, i 
was not large and hardly strong enough to do 
heavy work so I was given the job of driving 
the side-delivery hay rake. It was not mechani 
driven, but pulled by two horses. How do you 
drive a rake through a gate that is not as wide 
as the rake? I did most of the raking of tlie 
hay and then helped haul some in. Here we 
built approximately fifty stacks of hay and 
filled two barns. There is an interesting side¬ 
light. In the center of the farm was a knoll 
from which you could see both ends of the farm. 
The elderly man who owned the farm, I am told, 
requested that he be buried on this knoll so that 
he could see over his entire farm. 

The church at Arbovale was very active with 
services every Sunday, and Prayer Meeting every 
Thursday night. I have known a revival to con¬ 
tinue every day for four weeks. Sometimes 
there were three services in one day. The 
weekly prayer meeting was well attended, and 
conducted by the lay people. There were many 
prayers and many testimonies. 

Our family lived two miles from the 
village by a straight line. By road it was 
much farther. Since we had no means of trans¬ 
portation other than walking, it was the custom 
to go the nearest way. This led through fields 
and across fences along a well-beaten path that 
was traveled by night as well as by day. 

In the spring of 1909 a man came to a 
village not so far away to conduct a normal 
school. I thought that this might be an 
opportunity for me to prepare to take the 
examination to get a teacher's certificate. It 
was too far away to walk so I found a place 
with a farmer about a mile and a half away from 
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the school where I could get board during the 
school time and then work for the farmer later 
to pay for my board. This is what I did: I 
attended the school which lasted about six weeks; 
then I worked for the farmer cutting brush and 
doing whatever else needed done to pay for my 
board. Then later in the summer I went to the 
county seat and took a state teacher *s examina¬ 
tion and was awarded a second grade certificate. 

Armed with this certificate, at the advanced 
age of seventeen, I started forth to be a school 
teacher. I attended the County Teachers 
Institute which was a week of instruction by 
professionals provided by the State Department 
of Education. At this Institute I made the 
connection that led to a teaching position. 

One district of the county paid a larger salary 
than the others, so I secured a school in that 
district. The salary was $42.50 a month. The 
school was a one-room building far out in the 
country about five miles from a railroad 
station. To get to my new job meant walking 
to the train, going by train to the proper stop, 
then getting off and walking to the school 
(five miles) or to the boarding place, about 
six miles. 

All the children were taught in the one- 
room school. It was not in excellent shape, 
but it provided a very good shelter. The grounds 
were inadequate and there was no equipment. 

There was no patron near the school so I boarded 
at a home beyond a large ridge which we crossed 
to school in the morning and back in the evening, 
ihere were no improved roads. There was a road 
tnat could be traveled by wagon or horseback, 

than ^ would be a great deal farther 

ridge. Snow or cold 
seem to make any difference. School day 


ho school. The attendance of 
came — we went though all of them 

the <=hildren was distance to get to 

*'°hool^ Parents were very cooperative and 
the sch It seemed that the children 

'^""""fnterestS aAd learned well that school 
vear On^Ir two of the children were as old 
oider than I, but it all seemed to go very 
well. On the last day of school the cnildren 
qave a special program of readings, recitations, 
Ipeeches and songs. All the patrons and many 
other people were present. It was a very 
pleasant experience for all concerned. 

As I continued teaching and trying to do 
something for the young people, I realized 
that I needed more education and training. 

There was no high school for me to attend so I 
sought other sources of further education. I 
came upon the idea of attending one of the six 
state normal schools. Finally I decided to go to 
Shephard College State Normal School at Shepherds- 
town. That school seemed a long way off to me, 
and upon examination I found that it was 
necessary to make three or four train changes 
in order to get there. Of course, that was the 
day when there were no buses or other v/ays of 
travel — it had to be by train. However, 
during that winter I was able to save enough 
money to pay my way to normal school and remain 
there for the spring term. The school operated 
on the quarter system. Tiy school got out in 
time for me to get to the state normal school 
for the spring term. In this case I remained for 
the summer term. I experienced what I thought 
were very good spring and summer terms and made 

horizon was considerably 
Widened in different ways. 

Some of us students boated on the wide 
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Potomac River where Fulton operated his first 
steamboat. We watched mules pull a boat on 
the Cumberland Canal as they passed through 
the locks. We visited Harper's Ferry (lowest 
point in V/est Virginia) and saw John Brown's 
fort. We had a Cadet Corps at Shepherd and I 
finally became the Color Sargeant and carried 
the flag in the Memorial Services at Antietam 
Battlefield. A group of us gathered in the 
school building one morning before daylight and 
watched Halley's Comet. 

Some of us were privileged to take a trip 
to Washington, D.C. We went by train and 
arrived at the marvelous Union Station. We took 
a tour in some kind of car. Among the places 
we visited were: the zoo, the Navy Yard, the 
Washington Monument, the Museum; and we drove 
by the White House. We also went into the 
Capitol and saw where the House and Senate meet. 

We saw also the Library of Congress -- a 
marvelous sight. There was a place on Pennsylvania 
Avenue called the Three-Cent Lunch. The cost of 
a meal there was three cents for each dish. 9 

The whole experience was exhilarating. 9 

The following year I was asked to come 
back to the same school, so I returned there 
for another year and had a good experience 
teaching in that one-room school through that 
winter. An interesting incident w^as a visit 
by the county's very first district superintendent. 
I remember the day he came to our school, but 
he came walking. His overshoes or boots, what¬ 
ever he wore, were muddy and he was not satisfied 
with the roads we had and the transportation 
because the only way he could get about in 
some sections was by walking. I remember he 
aid not return the next year but found more 
Pleasing circumstances elsewhere. About fifty 
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years later I met him at an Emeritus Luncheo 
at Shepherd College. He had retired from be? 
president of a Maryland state college. 

At the end of the second year of my teach* 

I decided again to go back to Shepherds town, 
got there before the winter term closed and* 0^1 
some credit and then stayed for the spring ter^ 

I did not stay for the summer term this time.^' 

That summer (1911) I tried to sell books \ 
by calling at homes, but my presentation didn't 1 
convince people to buy the books. Perhaps i I 
was not sufficiently convinced myself. i didn't • 
have a good enough line of talk to be a good 
salesman. Later I visited the community where 
I was born and lived as a boy. Many of the 
people asked me to teach their school, and after 
due consideration I decided to do so. The 
building was a one-room log structure, the same 
building in which I had started to school when 
a boy of five. In the front of the room was a 
section made of boards and painted black, nailed 
on the wall. This was our blackboard. The 
seats were "homemade". The children ranged in 
age from Willie, five, to Dewey, eighteen. This 
was one of the most satisfying years of my teachin: 
career. There was no rush or hurry, no radio 
or TV or anything of that sort. There were no 
improved roads or automobiles and no meetings 
calling for attendance. The children seemed 
willing to learn. We were one big family who 
worked together and played together. I stayed 
some distance from the school with an uncle and 
aunt in a log house with a fireplace for heat. 

I slept in the loft with the boys of the house¬ 
hold. I taught for five months at a salary of 
$35.00 a month, and I received $1.35 a month for 
the janitor work. My board, room, and laundry 
cost $25.00 for the school year. 
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At the end of the school term I started 
back to the Normal School. Walking down a long 
ridge I met a member of the Board of Education. 

He asked me, "Where are you going?" I said X 
was going back to school. He replied# "You 
don’t need any more education." However, I 
went on and finished the spring quarter. Then 
it occurred to me that if I could work and 
save some money during the summer # I could go 
back to school in the fall and stay all 
and graduate# and get a first grade certificate. 

A lumber camp was located near my father's 
home so I applied for a job and was assigned to 
a cutting crew as knot bumper. My job was to 
cut all limbs off the logs after the trees had 
fallen# which was more than I could do. At 
some times the chopper and the cutting crew 
considered the situation and would help me out. 
Later on I was given a job of driving grabs. 

Logs were pulled down off the mountain side 
by a team of horses. Grabs (metal hooks) were 
driven into each side of a log, and the grab 
rings were slipped over projections on the grabs. 
When it became so steep that the logs would 
start to gain on the team, the team would jay 
or turn aside. The rings were supposed to slip 
off the grabs and let the logs slide on down 
the hill by itself. I dreaded all the time 
that I might make a mistake and not drive the 
grabs properly. If they did not release from 
the logs they might kill the team. But this 
never happened and no damage was done. My wages 
were small but I got my meals at the camp so 
I was able to save a little money, enough to 
enable me, by borrowing a bit, to undertake 
a full year at school. The distance to school 
was several hundred miles, and I did not go 

home or anywhere for Christmas vacation because 
of lack of funds. 


Graduation from a four-year state normal 
school was for me a memorable occasion. Thera 
were thirty-nine students graduating, and per¬ 
haps I had more to be thankful for than any 
other member of the class. In addition to the 
regular diploma, I received two gold medals: 
one for "Best Drilled Cadet," and the other ■ 
for "Senior Honor," I want to express my very ; 
deep gratitude to Professor Thomas C. Miller, » 
Pr’esident of the School, and to all members > 
of the faculty for their gracious treatment 
and kindnesses throughout my stay there. They 
were most kind and understood the problems of 
the students. 

What now? I was twenty-one years of age, 
had taught three terms, had finished a four- 
year course in a state normal school, and now 
had a first grade certificate- But I had no 
particular aim or specific objective toward 
which to work. The most logical thing seemed 
to be to teach school. I had no money for any 
further training just then. So I secured the 
principalship of a two-room school with eight 
grades. The County Superintendent of Schools 
asked me to teach the first year of high school, 
or ninth grade, in addition to the seventh 
and eighth grades. I did not know any better 
than to try it. To say that the year was a 
success would be fairly charitable. However, 
the school was not rated as a failure- I found 
that some ideas gained in a normal school as to 
methods, etc., didn't always work so well in 
certain situations. 

I still wasn't sure what I should do except 
to teach. But as there was no opening immediat'^ 
available, the best thing seemed to be to get 
some more education and training. After paying 
some debts I had about $40.00 left. Could 


anyone go to college on that amount? I 
decided to try. I had heard of a college at 
Buckhannon# West Virginia, and I decided to go 
there and see what the situation was. This 
was a Methodist School and I had joined the 
Methodist Church. 

I arrived in the college town by train 
one evening into a perfectly strange environment. 
After inquiring about the location of the college, 
I got my suitcase and started out. After walking 
about half a mile, I came up with a man going 
in the same direction. When I inquired whether 
this street led to the college, he told me that 
it did. He then said, "I am going that way and 
will walk with you." Upon arrival at the edge 
of the campus, he said he lived there and in¬ 
sisted that I go into the house. I discovered 
that he was the President of the College. He 
had me eat supper with them, and then he took 
me to the college and arranged a place for 
me to sleep that night- The next day I found 
a place in town where I could get board and 
room for $3.50 a week. There were no men's 
dormitories. Soon I was registered and had a 
job working in the college printing plant at 
eleven cents per hour. 

The next year I lived in a room in the 
administration building as a caretaker of that 
building, and I acted as agent selling men’s 
tailor-made clothing. Later I was a substitute 
teacher for the public schools in the town and 
in this way helped out with my expenses. In 
my junior year I operated a men’s boarding club 
and thus paid for my meals. I engaged in few 
physical activities because of the pressure 
of my schedule, and outside work. However, I 
was able to carry a regular load and graduate 


witnin cnree j- - 

with other students. In addition to my regular^ o 
work, I was privileged to be President of our g 

literary society. President of our debating cliju 
Vice-president of the YMCA, and President of ou^' 
oollege Sunday School at the Methodist Church. t 

c 

While much work is involved in a college f 

course, especially when you work your way, there ^ 
are many things that make college life enjoyable : ^ 

and profitable. Some of these experiences in i i 

my case are as follows: I '' 

I : 

My first roommate was A. F. Shomo. Artie 
was longer than the bed and I was shorter, but 
we got along fine. Artie could form a curve 
and I could sleep within the curve. He became 
a Methodist minister, and his family and our 
family have been life-long friends. The second 
year I moved into a room in the attic of the 
Administration Building with Humboldt Yokum 
Clark. He had a sign on the door of our room: 
"Enter without knocking; remain on the same 
terms." He and I graduated together. He has 
been an educator, spending several years on the 
faculty of Glenville College. We have continued 
our friendship through the years. 

Many other friendships were formed that 
had an influence on my later life. The most 
important of these was formed with a young 
woman, Ada May Spencer, who was preparing for 
a life of Christian service. After three years 
of friendship we were married in her home in 
1918, and have worked together and enjoyed our 
fellowship until now. 


Somehow I found time to make a rowboat 
and we used it on the Buckhannon River for 
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outings and picnics when 
ship of close friends. 


we enjoyed the companion- 


In many ways i had help alonq the wav in 

'’^S'^orSIr^na them"T°^ men-^sui^s 

and order ng them, I had the help of Edward 

Rowland, Treasurer of the College. When I was 

conducting the boarding club, Mrs. Maude Mick 

helped us by cooking and permitting us to use 

her dining room. Various members of the faculty 

very graciously excused me from class when I 

had opportunity to teach in public schools, 

Ada was very kind and helped in grading children's 

written work for me. 


One of the finest men I have known, and who 
helped me much was Boyd Randal, He was one of 
ray teachers when I attended Shepherd College 
State Normal School. He and I left Shepherd 
about the same time but we remained friends. 
After being in college for a while, I found 
there were times when a student needs a little 
money. Professor Randal was in public school 
work. He wrote me that if I got in a tight 
place to let him know. He never failed to 
help when I was in need, and never charged 
interest. All debts were paid as soon as 
possible. 


In the summer of 1916 I decided to sell 
books hoping to make some money for my senior 
year. But this effort was soon cut short by 
the necessity for an appendectomy. I returned 
to Buckhannon for the operation which occurred 
July 4, 1916. The surgeons* fees plus two 
weeks in the hospital cost me a total of $50.00. 
This did not have to be paid iminediately. I 
was unable to do any work so I went home for 
convalescence. This seemed to necessitate at 
least a break in my pursuit of a college education 
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will, I returned to college and was able to ! 
graduate the following commencement. 

During my college years there was a great 
missionary movement among some churches and 
college students. One of the most widely- 
known missionaries was John R. Mott who had as 
a motto "Evanglism of the world in this 
generation!" As a result of this missionary 
zeal a Student Volunteer Movement was organized 
in many colleges- I became interested in the 
Movement, and for one year was State President 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in West 
Virginia. Ada Spencer was the Secretary. We 
became engaged and volunteered for work in 
Africa. 

However, I felt the need of adding to my 
finances. I was offered a position on the 
faculty of West Liberty State Normal School 
which seemed very desirable. I accepted the 
position and Ada remained as a student at 
Wesleyan. The year at West Liberty was very 
pleasant as well as profitable financially. 



In the spring of 1918 we were invited bv 


We were housed for a week 


in New York 
or more in 


the buildings of White’s Bible School and had 
some classes there. 

At this Conference plans were made looking 
toward the Mission Field. We were to go to 
Hartford School of Missions until an opportunity 
opened for us in Africa, In the light of this 
situation we were married. But as often happens, 
plans are subject to change. The opportunity 
to go to Africa did not open. Since this 
situation came late there seemed to be nothing 
else to do but go on to Hartford, but because 
of the uncertainty of the situation I enrolled 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary instead 
of the School of Missions. Ada's father was not 
well so she remained in his home and taught 
school near by. 

The school situation in Hartford was 
favorable. The professors were excellent. All 
went well until one day while I was in class 
a telegram was brought to me. It read: "Daddy 
(Ada's father) passed away last night." The 
only thing for me to do was to go home to Ada 
and the family immediately. This I did and 
remained there for nearly three weeks. During 
this time I debated the problem of returning 
to school, but finally went back and resumed 
my classes. By diligent application I was able 
to complete a year of seminary work. 

I would like to pay tribute to the faculty 
and administration of Hartford Theological 
Seminary for their kind and generous treatment. 

I was awarded a scholarship and permitted to 
work for the additional expenses. These, with 
3 prize in Hebrew, enabled me to pay all expenses 
for the year with enough left for my train fare 
home. 
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was spent working at 
part of the ® pondering what to do 

home on the •: ^^ere came an opportunity 

next. ^nal field of southern West 

to teach in the ^ somewhat difficult 

gMnef expIrieLe which would help us in our 
later work. 

Here we were in a coal mine field where 

men worked inside the nins ai different 
The men who did the work were of different 
races, different nationalities, different 
cultures. All the houses and grounds were 
owned by the coal company. 

of coal miners, so the company had control of 
operations. Our work in the school went well. 
We were provided a house with no rent to pay. 
Once we both came down with the flu at the same 
time. The company doctor provided medical 
treatment, and his good wife ministered to our 
needs. We were well treated by our staff and 
people. 


At the close of the school we returned to 
the farm for the summer. While there the 
local Board of Education asked me to teach in 
the local high school and act as Secretary to 
the Board of Education, Here among the rural 
people of West Virginia we established our first 
home, and our first baby was born. We enjoyed 
the friendship and fellowship of the good 
people and could have continued here. But in 
our hearts was a longing for something else. So 
at the end of four years, I resigned and we 
departed on a new venture. Our stay in 
Hillsboro is described in the next chapter. 
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HILLSBORO 


Our years at Hillsboro were both pleasant 
and profitable. We made many friends and learned 
more of life. Each of our four years there 
was very much like the others. So I will men¬ 
tion the details of one year, quoting some 
things from a very limited diary which I had 
on my desk. These incidents follow the calen¬ 
dar year rather than the school year. 

We began with January 1, a typical Sunday. 

I usually attended the local church and taught 
a Sunday School class. Then in the afternoon 
I visited some other church or Sunday School, 
trying to do something of value that would 
help to improve their attendance. 

In my diary I had written, "built fires, 
got wood, cold winter, taught Sunday School 
class, folks were at our house for a meal. I 
wrote to friends and relatives, did some read¬ 
ing, and of course, some thinking of the future." 
Our house had no heating system in it. It was 
in the edge of the village and similar to what 
you would expect to find in a rural area. Some¬ 
one had to get up in the morning and build —“ 

fires-usually some wood was brought in the 

evening before. Either wood or coal could be 
burned in our stoves, but we used mostly wood. 

A note for another morning reads, "fixed 
bees, made door for chicken window." This 
shows we had bees and chickens and wanted to 
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11 as we could. We also had 
treat them things that go along with 

a cow and so instance # I see another not^ 

rural living, « We wanted a nice fenc^ 


rurax «r^ct-s " We wanted a nice fenc 

that says set p ^ several lots and we 

around the o^r yard and garden. On. 

built a fence between ou^y^ 

S tr.« — so»* bj„. 

ing fruit and some ornamental, such as he 

Christmas tree. 

one diary entry says, "baby’s birthday." 

AS a matter of fact, January 6 was the first 
a^iversary of his birth. He was not a large 
S whin he was born, but developed very well. 
At one year of age he could walk and weighed 
twenty-four and one quarter pounds. We were 
proud of him and loved him very much. 


One notation in the diary reads, "To 
Marlinton to Sunday School Convention. This 
was a regular meeting of the Sunday School or¬ 
ganization. I attended state organizations 
and always, as near as possible, attended the 
meetings of the county Sunday School Conven¬ 
tion. The regular meetings were usually held 
on Saturday so more people could get there. 

At this meeting we organized our plan of action 
for the year: we would have regular meetings, 
we would gather information from each local 
group, and we would make plans to help all the 
schools remain open all year. These Sunday 
School meetings continued quite regularly 
and members of the organization were very in¬ 
terested and concerned* 


quotation reads, "got a load of 

in coal on hand 

my TiTr. r place in 

my diary i had written "bag of flour/' In 


those days, instead of getting a five-pound 
bag of flour, we usually bought a twenty-five 
pound bag, and did our own baking. The stores 
didn't carry many baked goods. 

One day there was a murder upon the moun¬ 
tain. That excited us somewhat, of course. 

It was said that moonshine or drunkenness was 
back of it. Another day I had noted that we 
got a gallon of oil. In rural areas there 
were no lights except oil lights- Often we 
bought more than one gallon of oil at a time. 

I see that we also got some oyster shells that 
day- This may sound strange, but the shells 
were good for the chickens. The shells that 
they ate enabled them to grind up the corn 
they had eaten, so it could be digested- 

On another day we had a meeting of the 
Lyceum Committee. This group was made up of 
the high school teachers and students who se¬ 
lected a series of programs and lectures to 
be presented on five or six occasions during 
the school year as the Lyceum Course. I was 
a member of the Committee and helped select 
the events. I noted in my diary the day we 

came to the end of the first semester - also, 

that several students "flunked". Perhaps now¬ 
adays there are no flunks, but there were then. 
There were high standards of grading, and stu¬ 
dents who would not work were flunked. Of 
course, if their ability was not so great, 
teachers would give them additional help until 
they had achieved some knowledge of their sub¬ 
ject. 


Until this time the elementary school 
and high school were both housed in one build¬ 
ing, But this building was becoming entirely 
too small and too crowded. During the school 
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vear the Board of Education and I were making 
p^ans to build a new school buxlding, and by 
summer the plans were completed. 


Hillsboro was a little village situated 
in a large rural area. While we lived there 
we kept a cow, chickens, pigs, bees, and grew 
all the things that one could grow in a good- 
sized garden. So I had quite a few respon- 
3j[j;5ilities at home in addition to my work as a 
full-time teacher in the high school and Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Education. On top of all 
this, our new baby required much time and 
attention. One notation says, "Up all night, 
baby is growing a new tooth." Of course when 
that time comes, babies need your patience, 
love, and efforts to make things go well. 


Now we come to the springtime when we 
started planting various things in the garden, 
beginning with peas. It was always interesting 
to plant different things and watch them grow 
out of the ground and into vegetables that 
would be enjoyed by the family. We were sel¬ 
dom able to go to the store to buy vegetables, 
so practically all the people of Hillsboro 
grew their own. 
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Outside on the porch we put up a swing 
to make things pleasant not only for the family, 
but also for the very fine neighboring children. 

I see by my diary that on one day all the wood 
had been split except the knots which were too 
tough. If you couldn't get them small enough 
to put in the stove, you would just have to let 

them go. One day I was out of feed- 

couldn't get any. I don't know just what the 
reason was, because feed was gener-illy available* 
We got cottonseed meal, bran and grain of 
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different kinds for 

^or the cows. 


On one Sunday i w 

Church one of Emmanuel 

visited two Sunday Schoo?^^^''’' ''^^h me. We 
what we could to suggel? did 

keep the Sunday Schooirooen’'^''®”®"’'® to 
was often better to trav«? k regularly, it 
to try to go by car becauL 

roads and difficult to roads were dirt 

mobile. ^®t over with an auto- 

we took^the*'stove'^dLn*'^"*It®^ 

and we thought it would be'^all^riaht 
further heat in the hnnc^ tt without 

take.- I see that In Cfi 

April 15. -L^te i| lll slliL 2 ®r" 

trees and vines. My diary states that one 
day we set two apple trees, two maples, black- 
berries, raspberries, grapevines, and pear 

trees. We all liked to have a variety of 
fruits- 


On May 22 there was a great deal of ex¬ 
citement in town. An airplane came over and 
landed in a field just outside the village. 
The pilot remained there for a couple of days 
and accommodated people by taking them for 
rides in the airplane- Many people had never 
seen a plane and certainly had never ridden 
in one. The plane was small enough to use an 
open field for a runway. It appears that two 
planes were flying east toward Washington, 

D- C., and one plane went down somewhere east 
or northeast of Charleston and was lost. The 
pilot of the second plane landed at Hillsboro 
to see what he could do to help locate his 
companion. 
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state Department of Education came to giye th« 
frfd^tion address. The points he made m hu 
speech were interesting to 

thrle main ideas that I thought might be of 
interest to the youngsters graduating from 
elementary school and maybe be an incentive 
for them to go on. The first ^as, Whence 
Came You?" the second, "Where Are You Going?" 
and the third, "How Are You Going to Live?" 

I don't know how seriously the children took 
this or whether they understood it, but it 
seemed very good to me. 


Many people might think a teacher doesn't 
have much to do in the summertime. I see by 
my diary that we had strawberries on the day 
of graduation. Then we set out tomato plants 
and worked in the potato patch and corn patch. 
And we did many things around the house such 
as painting the ceiling of the kitchen and 
putting sanitas (a washable covering stronger 
than wallpaper) on the walls. We liked to make 
our home as attractive as we could. One day 
my brother-in-law and I went to a neighbor's 
on the other side of the mountain to pick 
cherries. We came home with fifteen gallons. 
At a later time we went to the same place and 
picked ten gallons of berries, mostly black¬ 
berries, Pretty soon we had new beans, new 

potatoes and apples-all home-grown-and 

they tasted very good. 


As the Secretary to the Board of Educatio 
I soon found there was much to do. In prepara 
tion for the next school year it was necessary 
to prepare a budget. First, I determined as 
near as possible the number of teachers and 

nf each. Next, I arrived at the cost 

of maintenance, janitor work, and new supplies 
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by a study or the condxtions ana neeas or ecu-n 
school. Then, after securing the property 
evaluation of the District from the assessor's 
office, I could inform the Board of Education 
what tax levy would be needed to operate the 
schools. In order to do any new building, a 
greater tax would have to be levied. 


Besides the regular work of keeping the 
schools open, many other problems came up. 

One morning in June, I had a meeting with a 
member of the Board of Education and the con¬ 
tractor who was to erect a new school building. 
On another occasion the people of a little 
village on the other side of the mountain 
wanted the Board of Education to provide them 
with a new school building at a certain place. 
This required that some of us investigate the 
present situation - see where present build¬ 

ings were located and measure the roads as 
they existed. Then we had to estimate the 
cost of such a building, and check finances 
to determine whether the present allowable 
tax rate would permit such an expenditure. 

This required checking into the Assessor’s 
records and the records of the County Treasurer. 


^ong other things I was appointed 
Counting Clerk for the election. Some people 

dirina counting the ballots cast 


drove over^thpm^ roads were not good, we 

; convention 

night with a neighbor ^ the 

neighbor, and then was back the 




a larae crowd attended dinner on 
next day. * ^ interest seemed to be shown 

the grounds. 

in wLt was going on. 

T eiioDose a person should not let a 
^ ^hv without a vacation of some sort 

summer go by th 

away from home. ^j^ej.-in-law, Howard Spencer, 

tLe a trip to visit my wife's sis- ' 

^ ^ would be less than a day's trip, 

but^L that time we didn't go very fast. The 
first day we traveled fifty or sixty miles, 
According to our plan. But the next day we 
got all the way to Winchester, Virginia. 

Lward visited some relatives living near there, 
while my wife and I stayed at a hotel. The 
interesting thing about it was that the cost 
was only $1.50 apiece for a very nice, com¬ 
fortable room for those days. 


V 

1 


Then we traveled on to Harper's Ferry, 
Frederick, and through Baltiit\ore to Rising 
Sun, Maryland. That was a full day's drive. 
The road was very good froiti Frederick east 

- a two-lane paved highway. Of course the 

traffic in the city delayed us somewhat. The 
stay with our folks was very pleasant; we 
drove around to different places to see new 
things, especially the churches and the City 
of Wilmington which seemed to us a rather 
large city. 


Near the end of the week we started home, 
traveling about the same distance in a day 

that we did before - perhaps a little more. 

We spent the first night with a family who 
had been our close neighbors many years be¬ 
fore. Then we came across through Goshen 
and Warm Springs, Virginia, and headed on across 


tne j.wau uiiruugn mat way 

had not been developed as much as it should 
have, but we thought we were doing very well. 

When it was nearly dark, just inside of West 
Virginia, our car stopped and would not go 
again. Howard knew something about auto¬ 
mobiles and decided that the coil had gone 
bad. Now how could we get another coil? The 
only one was in Marlinton, probably some fif¬ 
teen miles away. A country fair was going on 
in Marlinton and everyone seemed to be going 
in that direction so I caught a ride into 
town and found the coil that was needed. I was 
told that if I waited, somebody would be going 
back my way from the fair. Well, not knowing 
the situation as I should have, I waited around 
at the garage for a ride. It so happened that 
no one went that way until about ten o’clock. 

When I got back to the car, I found that the 
family had finally gone into a nearby house 
and waited all that time for me. Howard put 
the coil in the car and we started again on 
our way. 

When we reached Knapps Creek we found 
that there was a road being built so we had 
to ford the stream. There were big rocks 
under the water and we got hung on one and 
couldn’t move. So Howard got out, waded to the 
bank and somewhere found a team to come and 
pull us out. We got out, dried off the car 
a little bit and went on. Before we reached 
home we had to make another detour. So we 
were trying all night to get home. We 
arrived there the next morning about five 
o'clock. 

Soon after we returned from our vacation 
it was time for the County Teachers* Institute, 
in those days all teachers went to the county 




4-v.£»y for one week. iiiQucatore. 
seat and noted the teachers for five 

came in and rnstr teachers went to the 

aays. Of =°“^=®'anrLarded there. I had 
county seat town .^gj^^tutes at Marlinton, 
attended previou roomed and boarded at a 
West Virginia, three meals and 

private home. T gut it happened I 

thft*'thirweeri could go back and forth from 

h^S^e.^a^we fout twelve -les^away. 

tion. 

High school opened a week after the 
Institute, so we had one week left to finish 
Ju^sLier chores and put things in good order 
a^home. During this week I did such things 
as work in the strawberry patch, clean the 
chicken house, and buy some peaches. I notice 
that we bought them at fifty cents a bushel. 
Very good peaches were grown not so far away. 


The opening of school that year was not 
unusual in any way. I see by my diary that 
I went to Mt. Zion Sunday School and talked 
to them and persuaded them to stay open at 
least another quarter. 


Soon after school started, a neighbor 
living across the mountain had an auction sale. 
My brother, Clarence, who was County Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, came down and went with me 
to the sale where we met quite a number of 
people. Auction sales, particularly in the 
country, are always very interesting occasions. 

Another fall-of—the—year activity was 
squirrel hunting- Often we went out hunting 
or a couple of hours after school. Once in 
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morning and have a bette^ch^n the 

squirrels. That meant we h^Tl^ 
home in order to be on time 1 ° kiack 

reference to squirrel huntT„ school. The 
the chestnuts that were in !?k ’^®’"tnds me of 
The trees had not been kin woods then, 
on the moiintain and gathered 'u®° ''® '^®''t out 
trip like that we might find on a 

and some ripe blackberries tnn 
the side of the mountain! 

It was th© ©iGVGnth nf n<-*4-A^w 

had any heat in the school building, onl®in! 
teresting school activity was what we Jailed 
a reading circle. Teachers from one district 
met in one of the schools and discussed books, 
poems, and conducted other literary activities 
It would usually turn out to be quite inform- 
ativG. 


On© of the highlights of our school year 
was a State Education Association meeting in 
Charleston where teachers from all over the 
state assembled. I was committed to attend. 
There were lectures, banquets, and sometimes 
the teachers divided into discussion groups 
according to the subjects they taught. I met 
a lot of my friends, and made a number of new 
acquaintances. One particular dinner was for 
Shepherd College where I had graduated some 
years before. Then we had a banquet for West 
Virginia Wesleyan College where I had recently 
graduated. The trip kept me away from school 

for a week. 


During December I see that we gathered 
cabbage, cut the cornstalks, and stac e 
in a shock. Later we shucked the corn, 
the shucks on the stalks for cow feed. 


harvested potatoes and cabbage and buried them 
in the garden. When you didn t have a cellar 
vou dug a hole in the ground for your vegetable, 
you lined it with straw, put in your potatoes, 
cabbage or whatever you had, covered it with 
straw, and then put enough dirt over it to 
koep the vegetables from freezing- This was 
all done well before Christmas time, before 
school ended for the holidays. 


School closed about December 20 for the 
Christmas vacation. This was the time of 
\^ 2 fapping packages and mailing them out. One 
Christmas we got together over at Howard's. 
We had a tree at home for our baby though he 
didn't seem to appreciate it very much. I 
suppose he was too young to understand most 
of our Christmas celebration. 


There were always plenty of things to 
do at home. We had to see about getting 
wood, and staples for the kitchen. We got 
scratch feed for the chickens, and feed of 
various kinds for the other animals. We wanted 
our home well-supplied before school opened 
again after Christmas, for we could have the 
worst weather of the year right after the holi¬ 
days . 


The other years at Hillsboro were similar 
to this one. We had many friends and appreciated 
very much the friendship and help we received 
from them. We still correspond with some and 
remember many of the good things they did for 
us at Hillsboro. Our stay there was a bright 
spot in our lives and will be remembered for 

in nnr"'h‘ ^ould have Stayed on there, but 

We was a longing for something else. 

“LrioiSf with what L 

ere doing. We desired further education, and 
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ye wanted to explore other vocational oppor¬ 
tunities. We felt there might be something 
Ise we should be doing. While we lived at 
Hj^llsboro, I was thinking of the future and 
trying to plan for it. 

In March of the last year of our stay in 
Hillsboro we were saddened by the passing of 
Ada's mother, Ann Spencer. She had gone to 
the hospital in Ronceverte for surgery, and 
did not recover. She was buried beside the 
grave of her husband, B. B. Spencer, at White 
Oak Church near Renick in Greenbrier County, 

West Virginia. Her going was a great loss to 
us all. 

When we decided to leave Hillsboro, we 
made plans to go to Drew Theological Seminary 
at Madison, New Jersey. It seemed to us that 
we ought to go to Madison ahead of time to try 
to find a place to live. We decided to make 
the trip in our Model T Ford. We knew some of 
the roads were bad, but we thought we could 
make it all right- 

My brother Clarence and my father Myles 
traveled with us. We started on a Monday and 
reached the state line by late afternoon. 

Then we entered a ford on Little Back Creek, 
hit a rock and stopped. Some men who were 
nearby pulled our car out of the water, and 
we discovered a broken axle. What should we 
do? It was many miles to an automobile supply 
place so we talked to the men who had helped 

firid out if they could think of any way 
of solving our problem. It turned out that one 
young man knew where he could find an axle 
at would fit our car. It was too late in 
- ^ to go much farther. Some of the 

^ put the axle into the car and we were 


permitted to stay all night at a house nearby^ 

The house was a twO”Story home occupig^j 
bv a Mr. Jones and his family. My wife Ada 
was anxious about the kind of people who 
there, until we heard Mr. Jones having a famiis 
prayer downstairs. In his prayer he asked 
to bless the strangers within his gates. v?e 
felt no noed to stay awake any longer because 
we were sure that these were good people and 
everything was all right. 

The next morning we started early and 
traveled over two mountains on bad roads. We 
stopped in Harrisonburg and Winchester, and 
reached Shepherdstown, West Virginia, by 
10:00 p.m. There a former teacher of mine 
invited us to stay at her home. It was also 
the home of her mother where I had formerly 
stayed as a student in the College. It was a 
pleasure to attend a banquet at Shepherd 
College the next day, and to visit again the 
school where I had graduated eleven years 
earlier. 


The next day we were off again, this time 
going through Baltimore to Rising Sun. There 
we visited in the home of Rev. C. C. Harris 
(the husband of my wife's sister) and spent 
the night. When we prepared to leave the next 
morning we discovered that the differential 
in our car was broken to pieces, so we had to 
stay another day to have the car repaired 

Since the next day was Sunday, we stayed 
ay also and attended the preaching ser- 
ce conducted by my brother-in-law- 

travelina^^h^^ resumed our journey» 

iving through cities larger than any we 



had ever experienced. We now had good roads, 
but driving through a city, such as Philadelphia, 
was new to us. Clarence had hoped to stop in 
phila<3elphia to see a doctor, but as a 
stranger he didn't know just where to find one, 
so we proceeded northward. After driving through 
Clinton and Princeton, we realized that we 
couldn't reach our destination that day. So 

the decision was made to camp out - the 

whole group of us. All we had to camp in was a 
Model T Ford! We had a little equipment and 
the weather was warm, so we got along well 
and managed to rest some that night. The next 
day we continued north through Morristown to 
Madison, New Jersey. Our purpose was to find 
a room or apartment in which to live after 
moving there. We expended a great deal of 
effort, but were not successful in finding 
what we were looking for. Rooms were scarce 
and houses were quite expensive. While there, 

however, we decided to see New York - my 

father, Clarence and I, The city was quite 
impressive. We had never seen anything just 
like it, but we enjoyed what we saw. It is 
interesting to observe the reactions of rural 
people when they get into a city like New 
York. The tall buildings, the great bridges, 
the steamboats, and many other things were 
awe-inspiring to us. 

We started home without achieving our 
purpose, but the experience gained would be 
helpful to us. We came back through 
Philadelphia to Rising Sun. My wife Ada 
decided to stay for a while with Euva, her 
sister, and to keep our child Paul with her. 

My father, Clarence and I continued the journey 
toward home. The first day we drove through 
Baltimore to Washington. There we used what 
time we could spare to good advantage. We 
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j raoitol Building, the White Houge^ 

visited the P gton National Cemetery, ’ 

fvLnon and saw many other sights th^t 
wer^ne^to us. We spent the night camping 
in Potomac Park. 

The next morning we drove down to 
Fredericksburg, a town I had heard ^hout from 
neighbors who had come from there. Then we 
win? to orange where we spent another night. 
rte following day was long and very full Aft^, 
driving through Charlottesville, we found there ' 
was a long detour. The detour made its way ^ 

across the Staunton Turnpike, through much new ! 
territory and over many mountains, but we got 
fairly well until we neared my father* s 
home. Our brakes wore out and we had no way 
to get the car down the last mountain. We 
parked the car by the roadside and walked to 
my father's home that night. The next day we 
returned and worked on the car so that it could 
be handled safely and went home to Hillsboro. 
After such a long trip there was much to do at 
home. The car had to be repaired properly, 
the garden needed attention, and fruit and 
vegetables needed to be harvested and preserved. 

After a few weeks of this kind of life 
I had a letter from my wife saying that she 
and Paul would come by train to Charlottesville, 
so it was necessary to make a trip again through 
the mountains to meet them. This time, my wife's 
brother and a neighbor's wife and daughter went 
with me in the Model T Ford over those same bad 

first night we stayed with a family 
of^nLah^^!? before the family 


The next day we went on to Charlottesville and 
met Ada and Paul. We spent the night there 
with the family of C. O. Arbogast with whom 
I had lived some years before in West Virginia 


The following day was a day of business. 

Ada had her eyes examined and Paul had a check¬ 
up 3t the hospital. it was determined that 
he needed his tonsils and adenoids removedi 
and the operation was scheduled for the following 
day* spent the night after his operation 

at the home of a former neighbor in West 
Virginia, Dr. J. W. Smith. The next morning 
we started for home. We traveled through 
Staunton and stopped for supper in the evening 
at Milboro Springs. Then it was on across 
the mountains, through Marlinton, and home. 


Now we became busy with the garden, with 
closing up business, and the packing for the 
journey to a little different way of life. 

Our preparations were interrupted by a very 
sad experience. My sister’s baby girl of 
eighteen months became very ill and was taken 
to the hospital. We made several trips there 
and back, a distance of about twenty miles 
each way. The child became gradually worse 
and finally died. We called for my brother- 
in-law to bring the car down to Ronceverte. 

It was a very large seven-passenger open car, 
and we carried the child in it about sixty 
miles to its home. This incident, of course, 
delayed the packing and gave us all very sorrow¬ 
ful and heavy hearts. 


We finally began our journey to New 
Jersey in that old seven-passenger Studebaker. 
We stopped for lunch the first day in White 
Sulphur Springs, and again spent the night with 
our friend in Goshen. The second day we went 
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